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The strongest objection of the Vatican was
made to that feature of the Law of Separation
which organised church boards, associations
cultuelles. In its provisions the government
gave the fullest possible autonomy to Catholic
bodies. They themselves were free to elect their
trustees as they liked. They could make them
of men, of women, even of clergymen, or of all
combined. These trustees could not be good
Catholics unless they were in proper relations to
their bishops.1 As this election was absolutely
in their hands, they could but be satisfactory.
The doctrinal tests were entirely in their keep-
ing. There the government could not inter-
fere. Once elected, the trustees would have
committed to them the buildings and the en-
dowments, but nothing more. At this point the
government claimed the right to see that the
sums left for the saying of masses for the dead
were spent according to the purpose of the giver,
and that the legacies for the training of men for
the priesthood or for missions were used as
originally intended. In that respect it required
from them, without any humiliation or oppres-
sion, what it requires from neutral societies,
that is, nothing but a "square deal." The Pope
objected that this was contrary "to the divine

1 Narf on, ibid., p. 330.